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Classroom Learning—an Educational Animal 


By JULIAN C. STANLEY 


University of Wisconsin 


IF ALL PSYCHOLOGICAL literature in the United 
States were laid end to end, it would probably 
stretch from the nadir of foregone conclusions 
to the zenith of rationalized hindsight, which we 
call 


dance of articles and books, so many that not even 


‘fcommon sense.’’ There is a superabun- 
the brightest psychologist souped up by every 
known reading acceleration method and working 
without diversion could read them all intelli- 
gently. The 1953 index issue of Psychological 
Abstracts lists 64 English-language periodicals 
whose titles contain the letters psych. This 
number does not include such psychologically 
oriented magazines as the Perceptual and Motor 
Skills Research Exchange, the Journal of Per- 
sonality, or the Journal of Educational Research. 

Two of these journals have been well estab- 


1 Based upon a paper read to the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, January 20, 1954. 


lished for many years: the Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology (1916) and the Journal of 
Educational Psychology (1910). For his own 
amazement and amusement, if he has a keen 
sense of humor, every educator should examine 


the Not 


much specific training in psychology is needed to 


current issues of these periodicals. 
see the poles-apart nature of the problems and 
methodologies they contain. 

Crudely and somewhat inaccurately put, the 
Journal of Experimental Psychology is far bet- 
ter in explicitness of hypotheses, design of ex- 
periments, and analysis of results, but rarely 
The 
Journal of Educational Psychology is much more 
applied but less rigorous in design and execution. 
Indeed, it publishes quite a few speculative ar- 
In a simplified sense, educators are faced 


deals directly with the classroom situation. 


ticles. 
with a choice between rigorous experiments that 








are not applicable and applicable experiments 
that are not rigorous. Some excellent experi- 


ments appear in the Journal of Educational Psy- 


chology, while a few of those in the other journal 


are poorly conceived and carelessly executed. 
Why has educational psychology not kept pace 
Why 
is the American Psychological Association’s Di- 
vision of Educational Psychology lacking in 
prestige among psychologists, while the experi- 


with experimental finesse in psychology ? 


mental division basks in virtual adulation? 
One serious limitation to research in educa- 
tional psychology has been that during the hey- 
day of the ’20’s and ’30’s the educational psy- 
chologist was primarily a test technician, a 
measurement statistician, or a vendor of ques- 
tionnaires. This was the time when Pearson’s r 
became elevated to the stature of a deity. Every- 
thing was correlated with everything else, in- 
Prediction 
was the byword, with number of variables used 


cluding a comparable form of itself. 


in multiple regression equations determining 
pecking order in the status hierarchy. All ree- 
ognize Thorndike, Terman, Kelley, and Otis as 
pioneers in the measurement movement. 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong about 
measurement and evaluation, except that when 
this onslaught subsided the educational psycholo- 
gist was left holding his r and little else.? He 
did not flow on with the tide to utilize the full 
possibilities. of experimental design techniques 
that were unknown until 1925 and little appre- 
ciated by American behavioral scientists until 
the 1940’s. Rather, he either clung stubbornly to 
his best-fit straight-line technique or became dis- 
gusted with its limitations and transferred his 
efforts precipitously to highly subjective pur- 
suits, sometimes to the loud accompaniment of 
wails that meaningful experimentation in edu- 
cation is impossible. 

There was justification for despair concerning 
educational experimentation in the 1920’s. Then 
we were limited by statistical considerations to 
comparisons of two groups. If Teacher A did 
better with Method 1 than Teacher B did with 
Method 2, who was to say why in any definitive 
sense? There were three different possibilities: 
Teacher A might be a better teacher than 
Teacher B, regardless of method; Teacher A 


2 This is not a stricture of factor analysis, but only of 
the unimaginative use of correlation as an end in itself. 
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might be particularly adept with Method 1; or 
Method 1 might be superior to Method 2. Nor 
was much help afforded by an experiment utiliz- 
ing only a single teacher teaching both methods, 
the between 
teacher uncontrolled. 
Fisher and his students solved this design 
dilemma, so that now it is possible to take the 


since possibility of interaction 


and method remained 


teacher, method, and teacher by method variables 
into account independently in a single experi- 
ment. Each teacher teaches both methods to ran- 
domly assigned groups of students. Then the 
methods variable can be isolated in all its glory, 
uncontaminated by teacher differences and inter- 
action of teachers with methods. 

Fisher’s procedure is known as the design of 
experiments, and the statistical technique incor- 
porated therein is the analysis of variance and 
covariance. These methods have taken 
over eagerly by psychological researchers but 
remain little understood even in verbal form by 
most graduate students of education and many 
of their professors. Apparently we have been 
so very busy keeping warm bodies in the nation’s 
classrooms that educational research of 


been 


more 
than a survey or elementary correlational sort 
has not been prosecuted vigorously. The various 
Doctor of Education programs throughout the 
United States, with their emphasis upon projects 
rather than experimentation, have contributed 
to this situation. (The writer has an Ed.D. 
degree. ) 

We have been so intent upon making educa- 
tional psychology respectable by serving our stu- 
dents indigestible capsules of the learning theo- 
rists & la McGeoch, Hilgard, Marks, Stolurow, 
and the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation yearbooks that we have neglected their 
training in research techniques which might pave 
the way to valuable studies in classroom settings. 
Educational psychology is an applied area, con- 
cerned primarily with school surroundings. Cur- 
rently it can borrow some hypotheses and prin- 
ciples from psychological learning theorists; 
perhaps in the rather distant future it will be 
worthwhile for a School of Education to offer 
learning-theory courses that closely parallel those 
in the psychology department, but at the present 
time few educational psychologists know how to 
bridge the gap between such books as Hilgard’s 
‘‘Theories of Learning’’ and the classroom situ- 
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ation. There are some relevant points, to be sure, 
but not enough to warrant a whole course at the 
risk of slighting detailed consideration of experi- 
mentation in the classroom. The material is val- 
uable in its own right as background for the doc- 
toral candidate in educational psychology and 
in modified form as part of the undergraduate 
general psychology course, but this is best left 
to the psychology department. 

So far as the classroom is concerned, to cite 
Horace English, ‘‘Learning—They Ain’t No 
Such Animal.’’* 
fully by Remmers in his sequel, ‘‘ Learning 
What Kind of Animal ?’’* 
recent views of the descriptive behaviorist, B. F. 


This position is examined care- 


It is consonant with 


Skinner,’ who emphasizes operationism and de- 
precates the current possibility of having over- 
arching theories. Gone is the pernicious dichot- 
omy of cognition and conation, broadly defined 
The child is not a 


disembodied cerebral cortex, attuned only to the 


as intellect versus emotion. 
teacher’s cognitive influences. He brings to class 
much more than an I.Q., and there he acquires 
many attitudes and skills of an essentially non- 
factual nature. This holistic approach to child 
behavior has become commonplace for us, at least 
on a verbal level. 


, 


‘‘Learning’’ is a construct, an intervening 


variable. As such, and with the learning prod- 
uct broadened to include non-intellectual out- 
comes, it probably facilitates discourse. To limit 
learning to individual cognition, however, seems 


fruitless and downright confusing to educators. 
Therefore, one must keep clearly in mind the 
much broader denotation the word ‘‘learning”’ 
has for the classroom than for many laboratory- 
Multiplicity of depen- 
dent variables must be characteristic of school 
experiments if they are to be of much value to 


learning experiments. 


the educator. What profiteth a child if he learn 
to read faster while losing his zest for reading in 
the process? As the much-remediated boy said 
to his work-worn tutor after being told that 
finally he had proficient reader: 
‘“‘Thank God I’ve learned to read. I’ll never 
read again!’’ 


become a 


3 Journal of Educational Psychology, 43: 32 
Oct., 1952. 

4 Journal of Educational Psychology, 44: 41-49, Jan., 
1953. 

5 American Psychologist, 8: 69-78, Feb., 1953. 
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Let us attack classroom problems as defini- 
tively as possible and transform our effete ex- 
ploration into concerted, systematic experimen- 
To do so, let us give our doctoral 
candidates comprehensive training in statistics, 


tation. 


measurement, and research methods, much of it 
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in the field on active research projects conducted 
by staff members with the full collaboration of 
these students at-every stage. Let us make the 
teachers and school administrators integral parts 
of our planning group from the start, and let 
them not be exploited for purely research pur- 
poses. We can maximize service without hurting 
research, since our whole rationale will be geared 
Further- 
** wuid- 


closely to improvement of the schools. 
more, let us forget ‘‘curriculum’’ vs. 
vs. ‘‘elementary education’’ vs. ‘‘educa- 


“eé 
ance’”’ 
tional psychology’’ vs. ‘‘statistics’’ vs. ‘‘admin- 
istration’’ and become an educational research 
team. 


It seems essential that the over-all research re- 
sponsibility be with the faculty and not with 


students. One of the chief reasons why most 
investigations in education have been fragmen- 
tary and exploratory is that they have been done 
unaided by financially and temporally harrassed 
doctoral candidates. As one distinguished pro- 
fessor puts it, ‘‘You can’t do good research 
with your coat-tail flapping.’? When educators 
buckle down to well-designed, comprehensive, 
long-range experimental programs, money to 
support them will undoubtedly be forthcoming. 
This means more graduate assistantships, im- 
proved doctoral dissertations, and better trained 
leaders in education. 

The educational psychologist cannot afford to 
be other than eclectic, borrowing hypotheses 
from all schools of thought within psychology 
Emphasis upon multiple learn- 
ing products is not incompatible with eclecticism. 

I'ow should we get these suggestions beyond 
the oration state? One advance has already been 


and outside it. 


suggested: Ruthlessly remove from the graduate 
offerings those courses justified mainly because 
formal learning theory and experimentation 
should have some relevance to the classroom, or 
at least suspend these for a trial period. Shunt 
doctoral candidates in educational psychology 
whose backgrounds in academic psychology are 
not adequate to the psychology department for 
minors. For the deleted courses substitute study 
and experimentation in schools and communities 
on a laboratory-course basis. Initially, try to get 
research grants primarily for exploration to last 
one or two semesters, during which time experi- 
mental designs for subsequent semesters would 
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be hewn out jointly by class members and staff 
in intimate collaboration with school personnel. 

For example, a graduate class might start out 
with a study of intellectual resources in the 
United States, discussing literature showing that 
we face drastic shortages of highly trained per- 
sons. It could then consider the better utiliza- 
tion of human ability from various standpoints, 
including such diverse approaches as improved 
‘‘enrichment’’ programs in the early years of 
school and encouragement of very bright college 
freshmen to work directly toward a six-year Ph.D. 
degree. Both of these suggest several potential 
experiments, the feasibility of which could be in- 
vestigated further. This type of class would not 
meet formally as a group three times a week, of 
course, and after a few weeks probably all its 
members would seldom be together at one time. 

From this simple beginning might grow a 
more flexible structure, not tied directly to class 
registration, which would spread throughout the 
Department of Education. Graduate activities 
should then resemble those of a research institute 
more than the elementary-school plan they now 
follow. 

To summarize rather baldly: The educational 
psychologist has been aping his eminent cousin, 
the experimental learning theorist, in the wrong 
respect. Instead of peddling a pale shadow of 
his wares and relating this nebulously to edu- 
cation, we should have been envying his com- 
The 
educational psychologist can contribute to ex- 


petence and zeal in experimentation. 
perimental education as never before by creating 
his own learning theory in the crucible of the 
classroom and the community. He cannot yet 
get it ready-made from the learning laboratory. 

But the educational psychologist must not 
become so inbred that his field loses even more 
virility than it stands to gain from the proposed 
One 


has only to glance at the contents of the 1954 


concentration upon educational problems. 


‘* Annual Review of Psychology’’ to see how close 
some areas of psychology are to education. Un- 
fortunately, the chapter on learning offers rela- 
tively little that is immediately applicable to our 
problems, nor does it suggest many fertile hy- 
potheses for classroom research. 

Far more experimentation by educators on 
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educational matters is greatly needed. We 
should attack dragon-sized problems, and the 
battle should be conducted with the most appro- 


priate weapons possible. It is disheartening to 


see some warriors shooting at fleas with cannon. 
It is equaliy distressing, and a great deal more 
dangerous, for the educational knight to charge 
his dragon armed only with an air rifle. 


SHORTER PAPERS 


Adjustment to De-Segregation 


By MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down a decision of tre- 
mendous impact to American education. Segre- 
gation in education finally toppled under its own 


inconsistency. By eliminating the dual system 


of education that exists in some parts of our na 


tion, we clean one more skeleton from a closet 
in our democratic house. 

To bring about a smooth transition, teachers 
must be ready to live and work under this more 
democratic pattern of behavior. They are called 
upon to meet the new situation with greater faith 
in an understanding of the American way. 
However, the total solution of any problem often 
discloses new and bigger problems. 

The elimination of segregated schools will be 
more difficult for the white teacher than for the 
Negro teacher. Caste in America has always 
been white, not a Negro problem. Moreover, we 
have gained new psychological insights which 
suggest that prejudice can be, and often is, more 
detrimental to the group that enforces it than 
it is to the victim. Neither by interest nor « 
perience are most white teachers prepared to 
meet the task with which they will be faced 
Generally the Negro citizen has been regard 
as remote and apart. The white teacher will be 
confronted with the result of years of violation 
of the American Creed, with its resultant guilt 
and need for rationalization and _ self-justifiea 
tion. The burden must be borne, and the price 
paid, for a long history of arrogant, humili 
ating, and insulting treatment of their Negro 
fellow citizens. They must function in an at 
mosphere where responsiveness has been curbed, 
affection and trust inhibited. 


In facing this new situation it is necessary to 
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see all of its aspects. Many people of good will 
have accepted segregated education because of 
their deep and abiding belief in the true incom- 
that the 
mores of different ethnic groups inevitably con- 
flict. It that 
differ within groups to a greater extent than 


patibility of cultures—the conviction 


must now be recognized people 
they do between groups, and, what is more im- 
portant, no culture has an option on all that is 
good. The end of segregation need not mean 
the loss of cultural identity. 


tion of schools, teachers, and children has meant 


Finally, segrega- 


the segregation of gifts, talents, and potentiali- 


ties. The loss has been greater than the gain. 


Many of those resisting de-segregation via 


court order object to the element of compulsion. 
Hostile 


changed by fiat, they say. Of 


cannot be 
the 
Prejudice 


attitudes and prejudices 


eourse an- 


swer is that no one is trying to do so. 


is a private affair. It is segregation and dis- 


crimination, the manifestation of prejudice, that 


is under attack. Moreover, law compelling 


democratic practices is a great teacher, and 


day-to-day behavior has a way of re-enforcing 
itself, 
Then, there is the gradualist for 


. ° 
Even 


who calls 
more time, education, and preparation. 
before this, however, there must be psychological 
readiness and this begins within the individual. 

When de-segregation comes, the teachers will 
be freed from the deteriorating effeets of moral 
values that contradict the basic tenets of demoe- 
racy. In the past we taught that all were equal, 
but our actions negated this idea. The dubious 
rationalizations and resultant double standards 
have created guilt in whites, cynicism in Negroes, 
and charges of hypocrisy from other parts of the 


world. 
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Finally, with de-segregation, the white teacher 
will no longer be able to lay claim to superiority 
unless based on achievement. The Negro teacher 
find 


fortify second-class citizenship by incompetence. 


can no longer refuge in mediocrity or 


Instead of ethnic solidarity there can be empha- 
sis on solidarity as Americans and as teachers. 
Teachers will be freed to face the basic problems 
together in a spirit of co-operation and mutual 
trust. 


Change and Progress in Education 


By J, RUSSELL MORRIS 
Chico (Calif.) State College 


THE CRITICAL PUBLIC appraising modern edu- 
cation is usually aware of the details of achieve- 
ment and failure of the present but not those of 
It also overlooks the fact that modern 
—the 
Itow have 


the past. 


education faces an unprecedented task 
schooling of an entire population. 
concepts of education changed over the cen- 
turies ¢ 

Aims: From an education for an abundant 
life for the privileged few, to one aiming at a 
rich and full life for all; from the control of 
Bible, to the devel- 


opment of self-control based upon a desire for 


conduct through church or 


social service; from a formal training in the 
classical standards of expression to the develop- 
ment of free, creative self-expression; from the 
development of unswerving loyalty and unques- 
tioning obedience to church and state, to a eriti- 
cal examination and evaluation of all social in- 
stitutions; and from the development of blind 
devotion to one’s own country and a distrust of 
others, to the development of a realization that 
national welfare can be advanced best by intel- 
ligent co-operation with other nations. 

Types: From an emphasis upon only a few 
types of training, to an, education that includes 
all types of training; from an intellectual educa- 
tion that presents knowledge for cultural or dis- 
ciplinary purposes, to one that uses knowledge 
as an instrument for the solution of individual 
and social problems; from the narrow vocational 


. . § . . 
education that prepares for a few fixed occupa- 


tions demanding only established skills, to a 
multitude of occupations recognizing the need 
for backgrounds of general culture and adapta- 
bility; and from a deterministic education that 
different 
social strata, to a democratic education that pro- 


provides different opportunities for 
vides equal opportunities for all who can profit 
from them. 

Content: From a narrow linguistic curriculum 
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useful only for memorization and mental disci- 
pline, to a broad scientific and social curriculum 
adapted to the needs of everyday living; and 
from a curriculum limited to the accepted and 
conventional aspects of society, to one that in- 
cludes controversial issues and unsolved prob- 
lems. 

Agencies: From church and private schools, 
to state-controlled, tax-supported, free, common, 
and nonsectarian schools; from a_ cloistered 
school apart from life, to a school associated with 
life and utilizing all its environment as a lab- 
oratory for experimental learning; from a plain, 
unsanitary, and poorly equipped school, to one 
that has all the conveniences and equipment that 
modern science can provide; and from a selec- 
tion of teachers on the basis of religion, to a 
selection on the basis of teaching personality, 
general culture, knowledge of subject matter, 
and teaching skill. 

Organization: From a dual system of elemen- 
tary schools for the masses and secondary and 
higher schools for prospective leaders, to a lad- 
der system of school organization with equal 
opportunities for all; and from a system in 
which the schools were largely administered by 
local authorities, to a strong centralization of 
administration in the hands of state and edu- 
cational officers. 

Vethod: the 
active and the child passive, to one in which 


From one in which teacher is 
the child learns by doing; from one of formal 
discipline in which the student engages in un- 
interesting difficult 
motivation in which the student’s interests are 
developed and utilized; from one of treating 
all children alike, to one that recognizes the 
principle of individual differences; and from a 


and exercises, to one of 


school discipline based on coercion and conform- 
ity, to one based on self-control and social in- 


telligence. 
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This is a very brief summary of changes that 
have taken place in educational theory and prac- 
tice and should reveal, even to the skeptic, con- 
siderable progress. Much, however, remains to 


be done. The greatest value that can come from 


discussion of historical and philosophical back- 
grounds lies in the contributions toward the dis- 
covery and interpretation of present-day eduea- 
tional problems and meeting and solving them 
as educated men must do. 


Religious Diversity and American Education 
By PETER A. BERTOCCI 


Boston University 


POLICY WITH REGARD to religious education in 
American universities should be guided by the 
fact of religious diversity in the American com- 
munity. Properly trained representatives of 
the Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
faiths should teach the intellectual 
their faith at the college level 
of dealing with the need for religious education, 


and Jewish 
context of 
No other way 
the democratic 


we are told, is consistent with 


ideal in dealing with religious diversity in 
America. 

In this article, the writer is not concerned 
with the implementation of this proposal or with 
the validity of separation of church and state. 
For he would insist that, whatever our tradition, 
the present does not need an interpretation of 
the exact meaning of the American doctrine as 
much as a careful consideration of the ideals of 
university education and the place of religion 
in it. 

It would help if we the 


proposal 


clear about 
the 
Are those who ask for adequate regard for diver- 
faith 
that, in principle, it ought always to be re 


were 
philosophy of diversity behind 
registering their belief 


sity of religious 


spected? Or do they advocate it only so long 
as the statistics seem to justify diverse religious 
instruction ? 

If diversity is regarded as a deplorable, un- 
necessary fact, one which exists because persons 
have not had the proper religious instruction, or 
because they have sinfully turned their backs on 
the truth, then both logic, morality, and psy- 
chology demand that as soon as possible we dis 
courage diversity since it keeps human ben, 
That this log, 


morality, and psychology has been, and o/‘en 


from the truth they sorely need. 


does control, policy in many Protestant, Jewisi 
and Roman Catholic communities is a fact of 
history. The question is: Ought it ever to hap- 


pen? Surely, many Protestants have believed 
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in the separation of church and state not be- 
cause they respected diversity in principle, but 
because the separation of church and _ state 
seemed to keep the power and prestige of gov- 
ernment from being exploited to strengthen 
Protestant denominations other than their own. 
But it is also a fact that many Protestants and 
Jews have advocated the doctrine of diversity 
in principle. There are those Roman Catholics, 
like Father John Courtney Murray, who believe 
that the Roman Catholic position does not ex- 
elude respect for diversity as such, but much in 
the theory and the practice of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church indicates that it cannot respect di- 
versity in principle. 

If we are to have religious education at the 
university level, is it to be based on the funda- 
mental conviction that responsible diversity is 
always to be respected, no matter how variegated 
it becomes, and no matter how bad or false it may 
seem to dominant or majority interpretations? 
What are the grounds for respecting diversity ? 
Many would say: ‘‘ We respect diversity because 
the 


To respect a person is to respect his eon- 


we respect persons who differ from each 
other. 
viction about the good, the true, the beautiful, 
and the holy.’’ 
if not the only, ground for this moral principle. 


The the 


presence even of unconscious bias or of special 


But here must be stated a basie, 


limitations of all human knowing, 
interest in the knowing process, means not that 
man cannot know what reality is, but that every 
man needs to consider the supplementation of his 


own insight by that of others. Some would jus- 


tify respect. for diversity on the alleged fact that 


universal knowledge is impossible anyway, but 
the 
skepticism and relativism. 


limitation of knowers does not result in 
It is one thing to say 
that there is no universal truth and another to 
maintain that in the attempt to discover such 


truth every perspective has to be examined. 
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Our human limitations as knowers should dis- 
courage us from claiming with absolute assur- 
ance that our view of reality is true and final as 
long as another human being, presumably equal 
in capacity in the realm under discussion, hon- 
estly differs from us. 

The epistemological ground for respect of 
diversity, then, is the contention that the human 
venture for knowledge of reality requires differ- 
ing interpretations be taken into account as each 
individual content of truth. 
This respect for truth, humility with regard to 
one’s own achievement, and full regard for the 
possible insights of others is not a social indul- 
gence, but a theoretical and practical necessity 
in the human struggle for truth. 


determines the 


This conception of diversity implies what is, 
in some respects, the driving motif behind the 
present move to introduce religion as an au- 
tonomous part of the university curriculum. 
American higher education cannot claim to offer 
opportunity for balanced education if it neglects 
the intellectual content of religion or treats re- 
ligion as a second-rate adjunct to the college 
curriculum. Those who, in the name of scien- 
tific methodology or publicly verifiable truth, 
deery the authoritarianism of religion as the 


basis for such disparagement, have helped to 


create an equally authoritarian, anti-religious 
orthodoxy. Any positivist, naturalist, or prag- 
matist who pontificates that religion has no place 
in respectable knowledge should be sufficiently 
doubtful about the final adequacy of his own 
position to allow scholarly presentation of the in- 
tellectual content of the religious life. But it 
also means that those who now assign all the 
troubles of modern civilization to the suppos- 
edly decomposing acids of modern naturalism, 
pragmatism, and positivism should welcome the 
eriticism which these positions offer. 

If we are to plead for edueation in religion 
as part of the culture of a human being, we 
should give scrupulous attention to the mode in 
which religious education appears as a part of 
the college curriculum, at least in non-denomi- 
institutions. The 
principle of diversity demands that the concepts 


national or non-theological 
of religion, beginning with the nature of the re- 
ligious experience and extending to its relation 
to the scientific, moral, aesthetic, economic, and 
political enterprises of man, be taught in the 
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spirit of inquiry, with adequate attention to the 
diversity of basic perspectives. It does not neces- 
sarily preclude the teaching of religion by a 
clergyman of any faith, though this may not be 
the best procedure. But it does mean that who- 
ever is teaching in this area be sufficiently in- 
formed and sympathetic with basic perspectives 
other than his own, that he treat each according 
to its own content-structure and logic, and raise 
the fundamental problems intrinsic to the honest 
The 


student should come from such a course not only 


appraisal of the place of religion in life. 


aware of the basic contentions that religions have 
in common, but also aware of the reasons for 
basic differences and of the grounds and coun- 
tergrounds for disqualifying the religious ap- 
praisal of life. This means solid work in com- 
parative religion, great religious literature, or 
philosophy of religion which pays attention to 
various religions. 

This proposal places the study of religion on 
a par with the study of art or of the social struc- 
tures; it stresses the understanding of the theo- 
retical and moral implications of the religious 
quest. It assumes that no educated person can 
afford to be ignorant about these matters or fail 
to confront at the intellectual level the vision 
the 
It does not re- 


and the challenge which the religions of 
world have always offered man. 
gard religion or any specific religious perspective 
beyond question, but it considers the religious 
venture too important to be the stepchild of the 
college curriculum. 

The university is performing its function 
when it takes seriously those basic facts, proce- 
dures, values, and life-orientations which have 
been most influential in shaping the life of man. 
But it performs that function poorly if it allows 
special claims about any one area of life and in- 
terpretation, no matter how well-meant, to keep 
The 


only way the university ought to deal with di- 


it from including the claims of any other. 


versity is to take it so seriously that it will keep 
alive, before the student and society, the ven- 
tures and the issues of life as well as the proffered 
solutions. If we kill the spirit of the university 
in the name of some one truth, naturalistic or 
supernaturalistic, we shall be risking that sense 
of the whole of life, that sense of community and 
diversity, which at once insures respect for per- 
sons and their struggle for truth. 
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Cultism in Education 


By M. L. STORY 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. Car. 


It IS UNDOUBTEDLY a latent religious impulse 
which prompts us to build a doctrine around any 
This tendency 
toward cultism or sectarianism seems to work 
always against the resolution of conflicts between 
Every fresh 
movement brings its inevitable fetishes and ritu- 


hopeful new idea in education. 


‘*schools’’ of educational opinion. 


alistic doctrines which studiedly exclude all de- 
viation and which make a heresy of the slightest 
However, in 
the light of present conflicts, an obscure but 


deviation from approved precepts. 


emerging awareness of this inevitable cult-form- 
ing tendency enables us to raise an eminently 
new question which pleads for consideration with 
provocative urgency. Are our long-accepted edu- 
cational issues actually diametrically opposed 
and irreconcilable? Or has our very propensity 
for cultism and denominationalism shaped them 
willfully into falsely dogmatic and deliberately 


unyielding adversaries ? 


The possibility that this 
unconscious opposition to any integration of 
viewpoint constitutes our real problem is cer- 
tainly worth considering in this era of uncer- 
tainty. 

The oldest and most influential cult in educa- 
tion and that which firmly holds the enviable 
position of inviolate orthodoxy is the well-de- 
fined ‘‘cult of the best’’ which has been elabo- 
rated so ably by Matthew Arnold. 
parallel to religious fundamentalism 


As a striking 
this en- 
trenched doctrine, which asserts that education 
is a careful promulgation of ‘‘the best that has 
been thought and done in the world,’’ occupies 
a central, orthodox position, standing firm 
against all presumptive variations and reforms. 
Its historic hold upon the imagination of educa- 
tors is So overweening as to have an almost sacred 
force in condemning every innovation or devia- 
tion which might be proposed by rival sects. Its 
fundamental tenets are, of course, too well known 
to require explication and extended comment. 
To deny that it has, for its dearest proponents, 
the essential attributes of a cult would be to 
blind oneself to the whole tradition of inviolaey 
surrounding the erudite canon of the ‘‘best’’ in 


art, literature, and thought, which still consti- 
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tutes the inexorable heart of the school curricu- 
lum, 

Protesting against this orthodoxy with an 
equal religious fervor, and with the same zealous 
sense of sanctified righteousness, are the various 
outcropping cults of educational reform which 
our age has produced in such profusion. Many 
of these are minor and peripheral, and some are 
merely restatements of the traditional position. 
Cults of the latter type illustrate, perhaps best 
of all, the compulsive desire to ‘‘formulate a 
creed’’ and ‘‘organize a sect’’ even when their 
different 
Thus 


essential doctrines are not one whit 
from age-old objects and forms of worship. 
they illustrate equally well this common charac- 
teristic of cult-building, which demands separate 
consideration entirely aside from intrinsic beliefs 
and questions of soundness and validity. 

To consider only a few examples of currently 
outstanding cults which have an able and numer- 
ous discipleship, we may arbitrarily select three 
of the better-known educational movements of 
the day as rather indicative of this curious cult- 
ism: ‘‘child growth and development,’’ ‘‘life- 
adjustment education,’’ and ‘‘the great books.”’ 
Each of these may thus be considered only in 
its particular relevance to the cult-forming idea 
and, of course, without the customary critical 
The 
three movements selected exert a certain influ- 
field, but these 
have been chosen as typically representative of 


appraisal aspects of a particular viewpoint. 


ence in the whole educational 
the respective divisions of elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education. 

The modern doctrine of chiid development or 
‘‘child growth,’’ which has become an especially 
lucid example of an airtight cult, maintains to- 
day for its most zealous adherents an almost 
metaphysical distinctiveness from conventional 
approaches to childhood education. Its self-as 
sured proponents can sense unerringly even a 
slight deviation from its hairline perspective in 
an unwitting inflection of voice or by an unmis- 
takably wrong choice of words. Maintaining an 
almost precious propriety of attitude, its cham- 
pions have long been noted for interrupting and 
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correcting such careless assertions as are often 


made about ‘“‘teaching school.’’ Their trium- 


phant new cliché which asserts that we ‘‘teach 
children”’ is almost a ritual password. Buttressed 
by a parallel and duplicating enthusiasm in such 
related fields as sociology this expanding new 
vision has, undoubtedly, the highest merit in its 
progressive contributions to our better under- 
standing of the education process. To deplore 
its basic claims is to deny significant and unmis- 
takable psychological findings contributed by the 
best of scholars. Its extreme sectarianism, how- 
ever, Which is typically attributable to enthusi- 
astic and often naive converts, is unmistakable, 
and, of course, the imminent danger lies in such 
needless extremities and in the unequivocal sepa- 
ratist attitudes which it engenders in so many of 
its uncompromising votaries. Instead of accept- 
ing such views as thoughtful and additive new in- 
sights into an infinitely complicated problem, 
its devotees grasp frantically for an either/or, 
all-or-nothing position even while its major dis- 
This 


complete inability to look dispassionately at new 


coveries are fresh and largely unexplored. 


and promising discoveries is, of course, the very 
epitome of the cult predilection with its constant 
divisive force and with its disastrously impeding 
influence against real headway in the solution of 
human problems. 

The second selected example of this fetish- 
creating propensity is becoming widely popular, 
especially among secondary schools, under its in- 
A Life-Adjust- 
Its origin seems to stem with 


evitable, frozen-phrase title of 


’ 


ment’’ education. 


unerring religious parallelism from a single 
sacred document, the Prosser Resolution, intro- 
duced as recently as 1945, This formal genesis, 
which was undoubtedly the culmination of ex- 
tensive prior thought and research, has carried 
that 


already large and assuming, and its influence in 


rm) 


such weight its succeeding literature is 


promoting and unifying such other congenial 


‘‘eore curriecu- 


educational denominations as the 
lum’’ and ‘‘child guidanee’’ has been prodigious. 
Here again, a marked and lucid contribution to 
educational thought, a theory almost definitive 
in its clear-sighted realism, is beginning to lose 
much of its potential force as it succumbs to the 
It runs the present risk 
of being captured by a special set of champions 


same clannish cultism. 


who will be tempted to assume the same old ob- 
noxious, split-away pose of an enlightened minor- 
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ity, cherishing its superior tenets against the un- 
enlightened horde of common educators. Its in- 
evitable development of a special language, a 
pedagese, and cant of its own, establishes already 
for this new approach the same insidious, wor- 
shipful pattern which tragically distorted 
Dewey’s ‘‘progressivism’’ and which will un- 
doubtedly postpone an accepted, objective assess- 
ment of its worth to the scholars of another cen- 
tury. ‘‘Life Adjustment,’’ like the other educa- 
tional theories, contains elements proper to a less 
constrained protestantism and intensely valu- 
able to an evolving central attack upon the edu- 
Yet it illustrates again a kind 
of in-process emigration from a central valley 
where the main educational settlement is firmly 
planted and likely to remain. 


cational problem. 


As a final example, the ‘‘Great Books’’ dogma 
presents, perhaps, the most striking instance of 
a closed sectarianism mainly because of its inher- 
ently prescriptive and arbitrary curriculum. 
Happily, its derivative sect of ‘‘general educa- 
tion’’ has been more flexibly conceived by: most 
of its practitioners. No educational theory could 
be more audaciously partisan than one which 
completely canonizes learning in a set of sacred 
texts and harbors no deviation from an exegeti- 
cal concentration upon the fixed and unchanging 
One 
wildly visualize the unlikely extreme of a world 


wisdom of these venerable writings. can 
in which these truly great books might be pre- 
empted literally by a small and devoted group 
and considered profane by all others, not because 
of their content but because of the fanatic and 
uncompromising enmity of opposing factions. 
Past sectarianisms of the race, both religious and 
ideological, have well demonstrated the conceiv- 
More 
doctrine, 


ability of such a radical eventuality. 


calmly considered, this educational 
holding before us as it does the most enticing 
riches of intellectual 
thereby a wondrous defensibility. 
ment is, of course, an especially subtle reformu- 
lation of the aforementioned ‘‘cult of the best.’’ 
Who could conceivably challenge the value of 


these cherished writings? Yet, the fetish-like ap- 


past achievement, gains 


This move- 


propriation of the ‘‘cream of the crop’’ of his- 


toric masterpieces and the formulation of a pre- 


sumptively comprehensive system of schooling 


circumscribed by their confining limits seems 
peculiarly to be adopting the worst features of 
Again, instead of stimu- 
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the sectarian fallacy. 





lating a salutary and much needed re-emphasis 
upon the study of such writings, the expressed 
precepts of such a willful cultism seem oddly to 
create a false and irresponsible crisis where the 
only alternative to complete acceptance js com- 
plete rejection, which, of course, would be ludi- 
crous, indeed. 

When we attempt to generalize about these 
various cults and to view them collectively and 
with detachment, we can hardly escape the im- 
pression that a veritable ‘‘battle of labels’’ is in 
progress. The sloganeering emphasis upon catch 
words, the whole concentration upon refined ver- 
bal pyrotechnics points to a lurking superticiality 
which is hardly worthy of the ideals of a fitting 
educational tradition. Our whole approach in 
championing these various theories is too ostensi- 
bly related to the quick-promotion scheme. Thus 
it invites too often the skeptical ridicule of a 
mocking sales resistance on the part of the less 
gullible, and this in spite of the soundness and 
worthiness of the central ideas in each creed. 
One might almost weep because these salient for- 
mulations do not enter easily into the main 
stream of educational thought instead of being 
clumsily bruited by some ever-present faction as 
contradictory and opposing ‘‘issues’’ in educa- 
tion. 

One is most forcibly struck by the fact that 
each of the cults mentioned is today placing ex 
treme emphasis upon the specific educational ob 
jective of ‘‘settling differences between rac 
creeds, peoples, ete.’’ Apparently, however, each 
wants almost militantly to prescribe the exact 
mode by which this human problem is to be at 
tacked. 
ure of our present futility back to our own edu 


We can almost shamefully trace a meas 


cational domiciles where unsettled differences at 
home preclude any major, over-all effectiveness 
To each of us apparently 
that 


in the outer world. 


comes the enthralling vision his own in 


spired cult must triumph over all others and 
save humanity. Yet we must finally arrive, how- 
ever painfully, at the self-consciousness which 
reveals our intrinsic isolationism as perhaps the 
most hampering extension of the acknowledged 
root of the present feuding ills of the world. If 
such shaping forces as education cannot ap- 
proach agreement on the means, our chances of 
all arriving together at the desired end seem 
small, indeed. 

Thus our age-old predilection for seeking and 
promulgating differences in educational theory 
must definitely give way to the larger and more 
diflicult 
agreement and of seeking for finite resolutions 
The 


point is that this difficulty may not actually lie 


challenge of searching out germs of 


of seemingly contradictory viewpoints. 


so inherently in essential content as we have been 
prone to believe. This very invitation to self- 
effacing objectivity and compromise is our own 
If our 
pride in adamant partisanship is a determining 


hard challenge as well as the world’s. 


factor, there is no alternative but to plough the 
deepest possible furrows of agreement and will- 
We have 


already witnessed the effect of dialectical games, 


fully root out the seeds of discord, 


beginning as the pastime of cultured radicals 
and finally exploding upon the mass of humanity 
with unbelievably destructive force. The great 
lesson for us is perhaps already well learned. Its 
application, however, confronts us suddenly with 
the unaccustomed maxim that new ideas must be 
handled with the same care as new explosives. 
Perhaps the same simple precautions also hold, 
At least we know now, pragmatically enough, 
that ideas per se must be approached cautiously 
and warily. It would seem, above all, that they 
must be kept out of fanatic hands capable of 
wielding them disastrously in the sudden false 


hope of building a new and revolutionary order, 


Mennonite Education Today 


By SILAS HERTZLER 
Goshen (Ind.) College 


THe MENNONITE denomination in America is 
There are only a few over 200,000 Men- 
But 
the ideas for which this group stands are funda- 
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small. 
nonites in the United States and Canada. 


mental in our Western world. Numerically the 


group is insignificant. Quantitatively it may be 
less than the least, in our mass-minded genera- 


However, the attacks of totalitarianism on 
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tion. 





our democratic civilization teach us in a new way 
that ideas are really important. And the ideas 
this seemingly insignificant group upholds are 
coming to be recognized as far reaching and 
extremely significant. 

Historically the social, political, and religious 
ideals of the Occident have been greatly influ- 
enced by such philosophical beliefs as the sepa- 
ration of church and state, unqualified opposi- 
tion to slavery (even of the economic variety), 
the importance of the beliefs of a balanced mi- 
nority, the pre-eminent place to be given to the 
individual, as opposed to the centralization of 
authority, the sacredness of human personality, 
leading to total opposition to modern warfare. 
For more than 425 years the Mennonite church 
has not only pioneered in advocating these ideals, 
but it has also quietly but perennially kept their 
spirit alive in the characters of individual Chris- 
tians in certain segregated and compact rural 
communities in Europe, in Latin America, in 
Religiously 
and morally the high ethical standards of the 
Old Testament, and the higher religious and 
moral values of the New Testament, have been 


Canada, and throughout our nation. 


taught and lived. The God-given message of the 
Bible as revealed by the lawmakers, poets, and 
prophets of the Old Testament still represent 
the highest standards known to civilized man. 
The New Testament, as it describes the birth, 
life, teachings, death, and resurrection of Jesus, 
reinterprets the message and spirit of the Old 
Jesus had with Old 
He but placed the inner per- 


Testament. no quarrel 
Testament law. 
sonal, religious, and moral values back where 
they always belonged. This is why he rebelled 


so strenuously to the legalistie and unreal inter- 


pretations placed on life by the Pharisees of his 
day. The Sermon on the Mount, as recorded in 
Matthew 5-7, is the boiled-down essence of the 
message for Christian living as advocated by 
Jesus for individuals, social groups, and nations. 

There are today 39 secondary schools and col- 
leges located in 15 states of the United States, 
and four provinces of Canada, with an enroll- 
ment in 1953 of 6,842 men and women, where 
these philosophical, social, and religious values 
are being taught by precept, emotional fire, and 
personal illustration. As measured by academic 
training, varied experience, widening travel val- 
ues, contacts with other world cultures, signifi- 
cant research, and publication, the faculties of 
these schools are noticeably superior. 

Since 1927 The Mennonite Quarterly Review, 
published at Goshen, Ind., has grown into one 
of the great research centers for the recording 
of Anabaptist and Mennonite history and ideals. 
Mennonite Life, published at Bethel College 
(North Newton, Kan.), does the same thing on 
the interpretative level, with more emphasis on 
customs, folkways, and mores as illustrative of 

The Mennonite 
headquarters in 


the great principles involved. 
with 
Goshen, Ind., has done, and is doing, valuable 


Research Foundation, 
work in investigating and reporting on how the 
theoretical values advocated by the group pene- 
trate into the living of individuals and com- 
The Mennonite Historical Society of 
Goshen College has sponsored the publication of 


munities. 


a series of books on Anabaptist and Mennonite 
May not 
the evangelical fervor and the scholarly ideas 


history far beyond local significance. 


upheld by this group be worthy of wider dis- 
semination ? 


RESEARCH 


Peer Relationships of Children of Different 
Intelligence Levels 


By WALTER B. BARBE* 


University of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


EveEN THOUGH peer relationships have been 
studied extensively by sociometric methods, little 


1 The writer appreciates the assistance given by Mrs. 
Rosalve Baker in making this study. 
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attention has been given to the relationships be- 
tween different intellectual levels. 
Moore? found no appreciable differences between 
the social attitudes of a mentally retarded and an 
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groups of 





average group. Stahlecker® reported that social 
acceptance scores are lower for exceptional than 
for average children. 

This study seeks to answer the following ques- 
tions: (1) From what intellectual level do chil- 
dren of above- and below-average intelligence 
select their friends? (2) Is there a difference in 
the intellectual level of the friends of children 
above and below average in intelligence? (3) 
From what intellectual levels do ‘‘bright’’ chil- 
dren and slow learners select their friends? (4) 
Are bright children and slow learners chosen as 
friends by those of average intelligence? 

A total of 244 children with a mean 1.Q. of 
104 (range: 65-140), in grades four to seven in 
three public elementary schools in Kent, Ohio, 
were used in this study. The total mental factors 
score on the California S-F Test of Mental Ma- 
turity was used as the measure of intelligence. 


A sociometric procedure was used in which each 
teacher asked her pupils to list their three best 
friends. The I.Q. of each of the children, as well 
as the I.Q.’s of their friends, were then recorded. 


The data collected were tabulated and grouped 
into intellectual levels. Since the children had 
been asked to list their friends, with no attention 
given to the order in which they were listed, the 


TABLE 1 


INTELLIGENCE LEVELS OF FRIENDS OF CHILDREN ABOVE 
AND BELOW AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE 


Per Cent 
Chosen by 
Children 
Below 
Average 


Per Cent 
Chosen by 


Intelligence . 
B Children 


Levels 


Below 90 
90-100 

100-110 
110-120 
120-130 
Over 130 


same weight was given to each choice 

It appears that even those children below aver- 
age in intelligence prefer as their friends chil- 
dren from the (100-110) 1.Q. 
range, but not from the higher, or superior, lev- 


high-average 


els. Children of above-average intelligence, how- 


2 A. Moore, ‘‘A Comparison of the Qualities of Social 
Acceptance in a Mentally Retarded Group and a Normal 
Progress Group.’’ Unpublished Master’s thesis, Ohio 
State University, 1949. 

3L. V. Stahlecker, ‘‘Human Relations Among Handi- 
eapped Children.’’ Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1950. 
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ever, appear to choose those from the superior 


range. 
TABLE 2 
INTELLIGENCE LEVELS OF FRIENDS OF BRIGHT 
AND SLOW LEARNING CHILDREN 


Per Cent 
Chosen 
by Slow 
Learning 
Children 


Per Cent 
Chosen by 
Bright 
Children 


Intelligence 
Levels 


Below 90 
90-100 
100-110 


While the number of children under 80 1.Q. 
is limited, it is interesting to note that in not one 
instance did one choose an individual above 120 
1.Q. They evenly distributed their choices be- 
tween the below 90, 90-100, and 100-110 I.Q. 
The L.Q. distribution of the friends of 
children above 120 I.Q. was widespread, with 
none of the 1.Q. groups being left out entirely. 


groups. 


There was a decided tendency, however, to choose 
those above average in intelligence, and in par- 
ticular those between 110 and 120. 

Reversing the procedure just followed, an at- 
tempt was made to determine the extent to which 
these bright and slow learning children were ac- 
cepted by those children in the average group 
(90-110 1.Q.). 
dren chose, as at least one of their friends, a 
Only 8.2% of 
the average children chose a child whose I.Q. was 
below 80. 


child accepts some members of both the bright 


About 23% of the average chil- 
child whose 1.Q. was above 120. 
This indicates that, while the average 


and the slow learning groups as his friends, the 
tendency is to choose those children of higher in- 
telligence. 

The findings may be summarized as follows: 


1. Children of 
tended to select their friends from children in 


above-average intelligence 
the superior range of intelligence, although some 
of their friends came from each different level of 
intelligence. 

2. Children of 
tended to select their friends from children in 
the (100-110) 


gence, although, as in the ease of the above-aver- 


below-average intelligence 


high-average range of intelli- 
age children, some of their friends came from 
each different level of intelligence. 

4. The above-average group showed more pref- 
erence for children of higher intelligence than 


did the below-average group. 
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4. Slow learning children chose their friends 
from the 120 I.Q. level downward, choosing no 
one above 120. 

5. Bright children chose their friends prima- 
rily from the above-average group, but only 30% 
from among their own I.Q. group. 

6. Bright children were chosen by the average 
group as friends far more frequently than were 
slow learners. 


Children of lower intelligence tend to choose 
as their friends children with higher intelligence, 
but not so much higher that their friends would 
Bright children tend to 
choose as their friends children of less intelli- 


be in the gifted group. 


gence, probably because of the limited choice. 
It appears as though bright children are bet- 
ter liked by the average student than are slow 


learners. 


ae 


Aftermath of the Segregation Decision 


Few EVENTS in education have had such an instan- 
taneous impact in the United States and abroad as 
had the U. S. Supreme Court decision, May 17, which 
declared unconstitutional the practice of racial segre- 
gation in the publie schools. Here, finally, was the 
judgment which everyone was anxiously awaiting. 
Here, at last, was an opportunity to make American 
education democratic in a fuller sense of the term. 
Universal and open approval greeted this unprece 
dented decision, The District of Columbia undertook 
immediate and systematic measures, many of them 
discussed earlier by interracial educational committees, 
to initiate the process of educational integration, 
while other areas contemplated the best procedures 
toward that end. 

Among those disagreeing with the outcome there 
was considerable talk of maintaining the status quo. 
The governors of Georgia and South Carolina ex 
pressed their intention to cireumvent the court’s rul 
ing by the abolition of the public-school system or by 
other ingenious devices. This took no one by surprise, 
since they had announced some time ago their prob- 


What is 


disturbing, however, is that high public officials sworn 


able reaction to an unfavorable decision. 


to uphold law and order are talking, and may soon be 
taking steps toward, overt defiance of the law of the 
land. Also disturbing is the fact that, apart from 
some organizations, few makers or organs of public 
opinion seem to be making strenuous objections. 

Even at best, one would have to anticipate some 
rough going in particular communities. Integration, 
accordingly, would have to proceed at varying rates in 
different localities. However, the possible rise of 
additional state-wide resistance to the end of segrega- 
tion, as in Texas and Mississippi recently, is a matter 
of portentous significance to the future of American 
education. 

Leaders of government, society, and education must 
give serious thought to develop ways and means to 
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defeat conspiracies to nullify the unanimous and 
thoroughly considered judgment of the Supreme 


Court of the United States.—W.W.B. 


PRESIDENT KIRK ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
IN HIS TALK, “The Idea of a University,” March 28, 
1954, over the CBS 


president, Columbia University, included the follow- 


radio network, Grayson Kirk, 


ing comment on academie freedom: 


When we talk ... about academic freedom or intellee- 
tual freedom, we do not do so because academic people 
have a specially privileged position. We do so because 
no university can flourish except in an atmosphere which 
protects the fullest freedom of inquiry. Unless scholars 
are free to seek the truth in all fields, to teach and write 
about truth as they see it, and to be free from the perse- 
cution of those who disagree, then a university cannot be 
a university. Naturally, a university should not harbor 
communists on its staff because they have dedicated them- 
selves to a doctrine which is directly opposite to all that 
we mean by intellectual freedom. But the American 
people should be mature enough to turn their backs upon 
the ranting of self-seeking little men, however noisy and 
however highly placed, and the inanities of those self- 
appointed guardians who label as communist or Left 
Wing everything they do not approve. When we become 
afraid to deal with honest differences of opinion among 
loyal citizens, we not only undermine the basis upon 
which all universities must operate, we endanger the 
future of our Republic. 


Notes ad News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Hollis L. Caswell, dean and president-elect, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, assumed the presidency, 


July 30, a year earlier than scheduled. He succeeded 
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William F. Russell, who is devoting full time to his 
new duties as deputy director for technical services, 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

The Reverend Francis J. Reine, $.T.D., appointed 
president, Marian College (Indianapolis, Ind.), effee- 
tive in September. 

Gilmore Stott, assistant dean of men, Swarthmore 
William 


C. H. Prentice, chairman, department of psychology, 


(Pa.) College, promoted to associate dean. 


also advanced in rank to professorship of psychology. 

Donald P. Mitchell, associate director, Center for 
Field Studies, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, named direetor of Rutgers University’s 
new Division of Field Services and Research (New 
Brunswick, N. J.), which will undertake studies of 
school problems in New Jersey. 

Harry M. Lyle, director of radio and television, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, appointed director, Massachu- 
setts Board of Educational Television. 

Joseph A. Del Porto, associate professor of journal- 
ism, Michigan State College, appointed professor and 
chairman, division of journalism, School of Publie 
Relations and Boston 
effective Sept. 1. 


Communieations, University, 
Max Black and Gregory Vlastos named Susan Linn 
Sage Professors of Philosophy, Cornell University. 
Tom E. Shearer will resign as president, Parsons 
College (Fairfield, Iowa), effective Sept. 1, 
to assume the presidency, the College of Idaho (Cald- 


in order 


well). Ralph Sayre, associate professor of history 


and political science, named acting president. 


R. H. Fitzgerald will retire as chancellor, University 
of Pittsburgh (Pa.), July 1, 1955. 
Recent Deaths 

Walter S. Hunter, 65, chairman department of psy- 
chology, Brown University (Providence, R. I.), Aug. 3. 

Edward G. Schauroth, 66, chairman, department of 
classics, University of Buffalo (N. Y.), Aug. 3. 

Bryn J. Hovde, 58, former president, New School for 
Social Research (New York 11), Aug. 10. 

John D. Churchill, president, Western New England 
College (Springfield, Mass.), Aug. 14. 
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